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CISPES Interview with Mr. 

* Victor Rubio, Official 
Spokesman for the Democratic 
Revolutionary Front (FDR) of 
El Salvador in the U.S. 


by Chris Conybeare and John Witeck 
Liberation News Service 

What position do you hold in the 
Democratic Revolutionary Front 
(FDR) of El Salvador? Prior to your 
present revolutionary work, what was 
your backround? 

I am the official spokesperson for 
the FDR in the United States. We do 
have ambassadors, but where we are 
not recgnized yet as the legitimate 
government of El Salvador, we have 
diplomatic commissions, which are 
playing roles which are very essential to 
our struggle. I myself am an engineer. I 
am also a member of a member 
organization of the FDR, the Indepen- 
dent Movement of Professionals and 
Technicians. This organization in- 
cludes doctors, lawyers, engineers, and 
other professional and technical peo- 
ple. The Front itself is very broad, as is 
indicated by our presence in it. I went 
to school in the U.S. but was born and 
raised in El Salvador. I left at age 17 to 
attend school in California, at San 
Francisco State, in the anti-Vietnam 
War days, and of course got involved. 

I then went back to El Salvador and 
resided there but came back to the U.S. 
later to work. Now I’ve been going 
back and forth over the past 5 years, 
doing what I can for the Front. 

Could you give us a brief history of the 
nature and composition of the FDR? 

The FDR was formed just over a 
year ago, on April 18, 1980. It was a 
culmination of many years of struggle, 
of mass organizations and political 
parties and combatants coming 
together in opposition to the Junta-the 
present, illegitimate government of El 
Salvador. Before the FDR formed, on- 
ly the fighting organizations were 
represented and unified. Now the Bloc 
includes some 30 organizations plus the 
peasant organizations. FAPU, the 
working people’s organization, had 
some semblance of coordination. But it 
was not til last year, with the collapse 
of the first Junta which came to power 
in October 1979, that all the organiza- 
tions sat down and decided on a com- 
mon course of action: unity and con- 
tinued struggle through a unified front. 


The FDR is truly representative of 80 
percent of the people. It includes 143 
trade unions, the two major univer- 
sities, the organizations of profes- 
sionals, mass political organizations 
which existed prior to the FDR’s foun- 
ding, and all the political opposition 
parties except for a small faction of the 
Christian Democrats led, of course, by 
Duarte. It is the broadest alliance of 
progressive forces in the history of El 
Salvador. It is very pluralistic; it in- 
cludes workers, peasants, students, 
merchants, religious leaders, and pro- 
fessionals. 

What is the relationship of the FDR to 
the Farbundo Marti Liberation Front 
(FMLN)? 

The FMLN is part of the FDR. It 
represents the coming together of all 
the fighting organizations-the FPL 
(Popular Liberation Front), the FARN 
(Army of National Resistance), and the 
ERP (Popular Army of 
Revolution)~under the FMLN banner. 
The FDR’s platform includes the con- 
sensus with the FMLN. It is a coor- 
dinated alliance. 

Would you please comment on the role 
of the U.S. in El Salvador and the ef- 
fect of U.S. aid and the presence of 
U.S. advisors? 

The role of the U.S. in El Salvador 
goes back a long ways. Toward the end 
of the last century and the beginning of 
this one, El Salvador was becoming an 
agricultural country with the beginning 
of huge coffee plantations. The 
government expropriated land belong- 
ing to Indians and peasants and gave it 
to a very few families. This infrastruc- 
ture was necessary for marketing cof- 
fee, which was done with North 
American and British capital. 

Later, diversification and light in- 
dustry emerged on the economic scene, 
and El Salvador became a source of 
cheap labor and a field of investment. 
By 1950, foreign investment stood at 
$20 million; by 1978, it reached $200 
million, before declining to about $150 
million recently, due to the present 
situation in the country. The im- 
poverishment of the peasants owing to 
government economic policies and ex- 
propriation of lands led to the first 
phase of struggle, and with it the 
massacre of 30,000 peasants in 1932. 
The ruling oligarchy and military 
formed the necessary alliance for the 
repression of the peasants. 

Many Salvadorean officers have 
been trained by the U.S. for over 30 
years, at places like the School of the 


Americas in Panama. It’s only recently 
that it has become massive-some $67 
million in direct economic aid last year, 
and over $180 million, if you include 
the International Monetary Fund and 
Bank for International Development 
monies which are tied to the U.S. 
Massive military aid has brought in- 
creased repression. Since the people are 
more than ready to fight back, the 
government has adopted a policy of 
genocide against the civilian popula- 
tion, hoping as in 1932, that through 
genocide they can postpone their 
demise and break the people’s spirit. 

The U.S. has supplied 3,432 tons of 
military equipment and ammunition to 
the Junta this year. Over 11,000 were 
killed last year by the security forces, 
army and death squads, which work 
closely together. The Junta uses 
weapons of U.S. manufacture for their 
genocide. The murder last year of 600 
persons at the Sumpul River has been 
dwarfed by the March 27 massacre this 
year of 1,500 people, burned alive in 
caves at La Sentada in Morazan Pro- 
vince, on the northeast border with 
Honduras. The Honduran armed 
forces participated in the massacre and 
returned those refugees who had 
managed to escape across the border to 
their executioners. This took place as 
part of a brutal military strategy called 
Operation Sandwich, the “entrapment 
of rebels between two lines of fire,” 
between Honduran and Salvadorean 
army forces. 

Could this Junta survive without this 
U.S. aid? 

Without the U.S. aid, the Junta 
could not stay in power. It has no base 
of support, except in the oligarchy. 
The FDR includes everyone else. 
Repression made possible will; massive 
U.S. aid is the only thing keeping them 
in power. 

The Future Democratic 
Revolutionary Government 

What will be the character of the 
Democratic Revolutionary Govern- 
ment that is being called for by the 
FMLN-FDR? 

First of all, all organizations in the 
FDR got together a platform of 
changes they wish to see in society. We 
see our struggle will result in a govern- 
ment which will eliminate the condi- 
tions that now exist in our country, 
causing half of the peasant children to 
die before reaching age 5; a 90 percent 
illiteracy rate in rural areas; and a 
46-year overall life expectancy in our 
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country, which is even lower in rural 
areas. 

Our government would allow 
children to be educated; it would 
undertake a better distribution of the 
land. Presently, 1.5 percent of the 
population owns 60 percent of the 
land. In 1881, 14 families were given 
the peasants’ lands. Today, 2,000 
families control 50 percent of our 
country’s economy; the other 50 per- 
cent goes to the rest of the people. That 
means that 88 percent of the popula- 
tion receives less than $10 a month! 
Given those conditions, all the 
organizations in the FDR feel the 
primary consideration must be to 
eliminate the oligarchy and its 
repressive apparatus, gain national in- 
dependence from the U.S. and win true 
self-determination. 

These positions don’t label our kind 
of government. We see that private 
business will be allowed and stimulated 
to continue. We will also stimulate 
farmers and redistribute land from the 
oligarchy, but we will not necessarily 
have sweeping nationalization. We will 
nationalize energy industries and com- 
munications industries like I.T.T. 

The present economic system is 
bankrupt. The Gross National Income 
has gone down 2 percent in 1979, 12 
percent in 1980, and I believe 19 per- 
cent so far in 1981. This decline hap- 
pened despite $190 million in aid last 
year, and some $450 million this year. 
Nearly $2 billion has left El Salvador 
over the last 2 years, and a lot of that 
$450 million of the U.S. taxpayers’ 
money will also make a bee-line to 
private Swiss bank accounts of oligar- 
chs and generals. The oligarchs know 
they’ll have to leave. There have been 
defections from the armed forces and 
even Orden (the right-wing para- 
military group.) There can be no mak- 
ing amends or reparations, even if the ' 
oligarchs were so inclined. So eventual- 
ly they must and will leave. 

As for our major task after victory, 
it must be improving the economic 
situation. That’s a big problem. We 
have a freakish economy based in ex- 
port crops, coffee, cotton and sugar 
cane. The people now in power don’t 
care if the people eat. The democratic 
revolutionary government must worry 
about feeding everyone, and we won’t 
be able to convert from these cash ex- 
port crops to food crops overnight. 
There’ll be a period of using the pro- 
ceeds from these crops to redisribute 
them so that we can grow enough food 
for our people. 

There have been comparisons between 
Page 2 


(he role of the U.S. in S.E. Asia and its 
present role in El Salvador. What are 
the prospects as you see them for the 
increased participation of U.S. military 
forces? 

I can tell you what increased U.S. 
military intervention would lead to. 
Just a short while ago, 250 National 
Guards of Puerto Rico were sent to El 
Salvador, and another 100 were sent to 
Panama, presumably to be trained 
there and then sent to El Salvador. If 
this type of intervention is escalated, it 
would become regional and another 
Vietnam would develop. We are confi- 
dent we would win, but at a much 
greater cost in lives. Over 20,000 have 
already been killed. Ten times as many 
will be killed if the war becomes 
regionalized and prolonged. That 
depends on the U.S. government. 
That’s why I’m here in the U.S. doing 
solidarity work. In the final analysis, 
the question of whether the U.S. will 
directly intervene is not up to us, but 
it’s up to you. 

News reports of massacres on the 
Salvador-Honduras border indicate 
cooperation between the military 
forces of both countries, and other 
reports indicate that Guatemalan 
military and para-military units have 
participated inside El Salvador. What 
are the implications for regionalized 
conflict in Central America? 

There is a great deal of cooperation 
among El Salvador, Guatemala and 
Honduras. The media reported that 
U.S. envoy Bewdler’s mission to El 
Salvador was to investigate the murder 
of the nuns, but he actually visited 
Honduras to get that country to ar- 
range increased coordination with El 
Salvador’s military. The Honduran 
military forces have been actively op- 
pressing our people and have been ex- 
tremely hostile to refugees in the 
border area. The Honduran peasants, 
however, have aided our refugees, and 
now are facing stronger repression 
from their government. A good 
number of them are now joining our 
FMLN forces. 

In Guatemala, under the Lucas 
government, 3 to 4 thousand ex- 
Samoza National Guards (from 
Nicaragua) are massed near the border 
with El Salvador. But the situation 
with Guatemala is different, since there 
is a higher level of revolutionary activi- 
ty in Guatemala than in Honduras. 
Four armed insurrectionary organiza- 
tions exist in Guatemala, and the 
government there has had its hands 
full repressing its own people, killing 
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around 50 people a day. The 
Guatemalan revolutionaries are look- 
ing at the El Salvador experience. They 
are capable of coordinated actions and 
have recently conducted over 40 dif- 
ferent actions over a period of a few 
weeks. The Honduran army does not 
have the same problem and is more 
able to participate with the Junta in the 
war in El Salvador. 

The Reagan administration is coun- 
ting on U.S. domestic opinion and the 
support of the international communi- 
ty for its policies in El Salvador, but 
has been very unsuccessful. The so- 
called “White Paper” they issued 
made everyone laugh at them. The 
U.S. is very isolated in Latin America 
on its policy, except perhaps for 
Venezuela and Argentina. The Reagan 
administration appears to be pursuing 
a policy of regional cooperation of 
military forces in the war, with Argen- 
tina, and maybe Chile and Brazil join- 
ing in a military invasion of El 
Salvador to put down the insurgency. 
Whether this will or can happen 
depends on various factors, but I 
suspect the people of those countries 
would not like it at all, and that the 
U.S. would fool nobody by this inva- 
sion, and would be condemned inter- 
nationally. 

The White Paper 

Could you tell us more of your reaction 
to, and analysis of, the U.S. “White 
Paper”? 

Only about 40 or so copies were 
released, so it’s obvious that the 
Reagan administration has been play- 
ing it down. First of all, the White 
Paper’s synopsis is that the 
Salvadorean revolution is the result of 
a group of communists internationally 
coordinated by Cuba, and ultimately 
by the Soviet Union, which has created 
the revolutionary conditions in El 
Salvador and is carrying on subversion 
against the “moderate centrist govern- 
ment” of the Junta. The Junta has 
been attempting to mediate the conflict 
between contending ultra-left and 
ultra-right forces. 

This is an obviously false and 
discredited point of view. The White 
Paper ignores the historical perspective 
of El Salvador. The Salvadorean peo- 
ple have been waging armed struggle 
for over 10 years, and have developed 
diverse methods of acquiring arms. 
One method has been that they 
manufacture their own weapons. 
Another way has been by capturing 
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> them *in combat from government 
forces or through mass defections of 
soldiers such as what occurred in San- 
tanae when 180 soldiers defected, in 
December, 1980. Finally, arms can be 
purchased on the international market, 
through a wide spectrum of solidarity 
and support. For instance, the people 
of West Germany donate $400,000 to 
our struggle, and one individual in 
France contributed a check for 
$15,000. But does this mean France 
and West Germany are arming our 
struggle? 

The long period of struggle and 
repression has led to our revolution, 
not an outside or imported force. The 
struggle was not created by outsiders. 
Our people don’t have to be told 
they’re being killed, exploited or op- 
pressed. One truth is clear: U.S. in- 
tervention has contributed to the 
murder of the nuns, of the 6 members 
of the FDR, and of thousands of 
peasants. This U.S. aid is a fact; it is 
the one reality. 

As for the White Paper’s “facts,” 
they are supposedly based on notes 
captured from guerrilla sources which 
were in posession of the government 
before Reagan came to power. But the 
notes do not support the allegations of 
the White Paper. For instance, the 
notes do say that an FDR leader visited 
socialist countries, but they also say he 
got a cool reception in Moscow, and 
that the popular organizations were 
worried about that reception’s effect 
on the response of other socialist coun- 
tries. Yet the White Paper does not 
mention this. Also, in the notes, it was 
revealed that the guerrilla soldiers were 
concerned about the lack of weapons. 
It said only 10 tons were received, but 
never indicates which countries they 
came from, contrary to the White 
Paper’s claim. The White Paper is 
discredited and no longer Used by the 
Reagan administration. They’re now 
going back to the line of a centrist Jun- 
ta, a moderate “civilian” government 
fighting extreme elements of both the 
Left and the Right. The people didn’t 
go for their “war on communism” 
line. 

Can you comment on the AIFLD 
(American Institute for Free Labor 
Development) strategy and the land 
reform program which was much ac- 
claimed by the Carter administration? 
Is it likely to continue under Reagan? 

Reagan’s administration is not talk- 
ing about land reform. Some former 
Carter administration officials are still 


talking about the sweeping land reform 
program in El Salvador. But the fact is 
that^ only Phase I of the land reform 
was ever initiated, which amounted to 
less than 5 percent (and not 60 percent) 
of the land being expropriated. A lot of 
the expropriated land was used for ar- 
my bases of operations, or was return- 
ed to previous owners by decree. Phase 
II was meant to be the more important 
stage, which would affect coffee plan- 
tations, plots of 1,200 acres or less. 
This stage has been indefinitely 
postponed. 

From the beginning, the land reform 
was militarized. Many of those work- 
ing with the Institute of Land Reform 
were killed; in fact, that was part of the 
strategy, to get leaders elected among 
the peasants and then to kill them as 
well as any peasants who were around- 
they were fair game. The land reform 
never took place. 

As for the killing of AIFLD of- 
ficials, recently two men, ex-Nazis, I 
believe, were arrested in Miami. I think 
this is nothing but a ploy to give 
credence to the propoganda about the 
“centrist” Junta taking action against 
the far right. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. That’s why even the In- 
stitute members are fleeing the coun- 
try. All the publicity about the Junta 
denying the Right’s bid for power and 
moving against D’Aubuisson is sheer 
fiction. D’Aubuisson’s power remains 
intact; he is still a powerful force and 
commander of para-military squads, 
like the White Warriors’ Union. It just 
was not expedient for Reagan to have 
him take over at this time. The U.S. 
must still have the thin cloak of civilian 
rule offerred by Duarte’s presidency. 
There has been no change in repressive 
policies and genocidal strategies, only 
lip service. In the first 6 weeks of 1981, 
2,000 people were killed. 534 were kill- 
ed in the first week of March, and 
1 ,500 more were massacred in the last 
week of March. 

The struggle in El Salvador makes 
the role of the U.S. military very clear. 
We agree that our struggle may have 
many important lessons. The way we in 
the FDR look at the situation, the 
greatest contribution we can make to 
the peoples of the world is to be suc- 
cessful in our revolution, to show that 
by solidarity and unity within our own 
country such things are possible. □ 


“New Right” Anti-Gay/Lesbian 
Developments 


by New Women’s Times/LNS 

WASHINGTON D.C. (LNS) — The 
Gay Rights National Lobby (GRNL) 
recently reported on a wide variety of 
anti-gay developments by the New 
Christian Right. The following round- 
up is a synopsis of some of those 
developments. 

McDonald Resolution (again!?)— 

Congressman Larry McDonald 
(D-GA), a long-time mover and 
shaker in the John Birch Society, has 
once again introduced an anti-gay 
resolution in the House of Represen- 
tatives. The Resolution, House Con- 
current Resolution 27 (not to be con- 
fused with an anti-gay amendment to 
the Legal Services Corporation Act, 
also authored by McDonald) would 
declare the “sense of the Congress” 
that this nation will never afford gay 
men and lesbians the same civil rights 
which other citizens take for granted. 

Although there is no clear indication 
that the Resolution will ever be passed, 
Christian Voice lobbyist Gary Jarmin 
indicates that, unlike last session, his 
organization will press vigorously for 
co-sponsors for the Resolution. 

Their drive for co-sponsorship is at 
least in part aimed at intimidating 
others from supporting pro-gay civil 
rights legislation. 

‘’their strategy is very clear,” 
GRNL Executive Director Steve En- 
dean said, “They hope to intimidate 
both legislators and the gay movement 
into backing away from the effort to 
end discrimination.” 

Endean went on to say the GRNL 
had no intention of backing off and he 
urged those committed to justice to 
write their Representatives at the 
House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20215, to let their feelings be 
known. 

Pro-Life/ Anti-Gay— The “Life 
Amendment Political Action Commit- 
tee” (LAPAC) an anti-abortion 
organization which is closely 
associated with the New Right, has an- 
nounced a “Program for Protection of 
the Family,” which includes an anti- 
gay provision. That provision states: 
“No (federal) funds should be 
available for any material or program 
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which depicts homosexuality as an ac- 
ceptable alternative lifestyle.” 

Protecting the Family— The so- 
called “Family Protection Act” has 
been re-introduced in the House of 
Representatives, with Representative 
George Hanson (R-ID) as its chief 
sponsor. H.R. 311, which is virtually 
identical to the bill introduced last 
session has several anti-gay provisions. 
The Act would make organizations 
that have expressed any support for 
gay rights ineligible for funding, 
eliminate legal services for divorce and 
ban from schools any teaching aids 
that challenge “the values on which the 
family is founded.” 

It appears that Senators Roger Jep- 
son (R-IA) and Jeremiah Denton 
(R-AL) will play leading roles on the 
legislation in the Senate. Former chief 
sponsor Paul Laxalt (R-NV) will be 
playing merely a supportive co- 
sponsoring role. 

GRNL’s Steve Endean urged those 
concerned with this so-called “Family 
Protection” legislation to write their 
Representatives (House Office 
Building, Washington D.C. 20515) and 
Senators (Senate Office Buildings, 
Washington, D.C. 20510) to voice their 
concerns. 

“It is important that Members of 
Congress hear from consituents who 
oppose the exploitation of the family 
, issue to enact the anti-gay, anti-Black, 
anti-women and anti-labor provisions 
of the FPA.” 

i Anti-Gay Candidate Lands Federal 
Appointment — Tom Pauken, an un- 
successful candidate for Congressman 
Jim Mattox’s seat, will become the 
Director of the Reagan Administra- 
tion’s ACTION agency (which 
oversees Vista and the Peace Corps). 

As a Congressional candidate both 
in 1978 and 1980, Pauken used Mat- 
tox’s pro-justice position on the 1977 
McDonald Amendment to the Legal 
Services Corporation Funding Act 
against him. 

It is ironic that Pauken’s strident 
anti-gay attacks probably played a key 
role in activating the gay and lesbian 
communities on behalf of Mattox 
(D-Dallas), despite the fact that 
Representative Mattox had subse- 
quently supported the 1980 version of 
the McDonald amendment. 

The result was a wide margin for 
Mattox in the heavily gay precincts of 
Oak Lawn, possibly providing the 
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margin of difference in this over-all 
tight race. Pauken apparently at- 
tributes his loss to the gay community, 
although it is unclear whether Mattox 
shares this view. Mattox has con- 
sistently refused to co-sponsor pro-gay 
civil-rights legislation, and his position 
on future anti-gay amendments is 
unclear. 

At ACTION, Pauken replaces Sam 
Brown, an outspoken advocate of 
justice for lesbians and gay men. 

Another Electronic Perch— Group 
Research, an organization which 
monitors various Right Wing organiza- 
tions, has reported that Moral Majori- 
ty, headed by the Rev. Jerry Falwell, is 
starting a weekly television program to 
be called “Another View From 
Washington.” The show will feature a 
discussion format and will be offered 
free as “public service” broadcasting. 

GRNL Co-Chair Kate McQuenn 
pointed to this development as an ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished 
with adequate funding. “Public rela- 
tions is essential to our legislative suc- 
cess,” she said. “Unfortunately, at this 
point, more people have proven suffi- 
ciently committed to contribute funds 
on Moral Majority’s side than on the 
side of justice for lesbians and gay 
men.” 

Former Moral Majority Director 
Appointed to Reagan Team— The Rev. 
Robert Billings, former Executive 
Director of Moral Majority, has been 
appointed a Consultant to the 
Secretary of Education, the Gay Rights 
National Lobby has learned. 

Billings has a long record in the anti- 
gay New Right, serving on the Policy 
Committee for Christian Voice and as 
President of the Committee for the 
Survival of a Free Congress. He was 
also founder of the National Christian 
Action Coalition. 

Charity vs. Social Justice— Rev. 
Jerry Falwell, Rev. James Robison, 
and other leaders of the New Christian 
Right are moving quickly .to avoid 
charges of being insensitive to the con- 
cerns of the poor, the Gay Rights 
National Lobby has learned. 

The “New Right Report” indicates 
that these leaders and the groups they 
represent are planning to con- 
tribute— in a highly visible fashion, of 
course— to the “Foundation for the 
Poor.” This foundation is to be 
headed by the Rev. E.V. Hill, a right- 
leaning Black minister from Los 


Angeles. 

GRNL’s Steve Endean dismissed 
their efforts as a thinly-disguised 
public relations gimmick. “We do not 
believe the public will be fooled by 
these hyped-up, superficial PR 
stunts — stunts that can hardly deal ef- 
fectively with the serious problems of 
the poor,” he said. “Patronizing chari- 
ty can be no replacement for real social 
justice.” 

Endean went on to note that “we 
doubt that racial minorities will be 
fooled by these callous efforts. The 
memory of some individuals using the 
Bible to justify bigotry and discrimina- 
tion against racial minorities is far too 
fresh.” 

For further information, contact 
GRNL at PO Box 1892, Washington, 
D.C. 20013. 


Demonstrators Disrupt 
Thurmond Presentation 


EDGEFIELD, S.C. (MlS/LNS)-A 
group of 40 Black demonstrators 
picketed and disrupted graduation 
ceremonies at Strom Thurmond High 
School in Edgefield County in late May 
to protest Senator Thurmond’s posi- 
tion on the 1965 Voting Rights Act. 
Thurmond, who is the chairman of the 
mond, who is the chairman of the 
powerful Senate Judiciary Committee, 
has said he will try to kill the Act when 
it comes up for renewal next year. 

Thurmond was listed as the “guest 
of honor” at graduation ceremonies at 
the majority-Black school. But his 
brief remarks were interrupted several 
times by demonstrators who booed and 
shouted “hypocrite” and “racist.” 
South Carolina Law Enforcement 
Division agents and Edgefield County 
sheriff’s deputies watched the pro- 
testers closely, but took no action 
against them. Thurmond refused to 
comment on the demonstration and 
pretended to ignore it, but several 
observers later said that the 78 year-old 
Senator was upset and shaken after he 
finished. 

The demonstrators also picketed in 
front of the school before and after the 
ceremonies. They carried signs reading 
“Mind, Strom,” “Save the Voting 
Rights Act,” and “We Demand 
Human Rights for Black People in 
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South Carolina.” 

The demonstration was sponsored 
by the Edgefield County NAACP, the 
South Carolina Black Voting Rights 
Campaign, and Operation PUSH of 
South Carolina. 

Senator Thurmond is a native of 
Edgefield County, the only majority- 
Black county in South Carolina 
without a single Black county elected 
official. □ 


Reagan Budget Slashes 
Youth Jobs and Wages 


by Steve Vegh 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK ( LNS )- There wasn 7 a 
wet eye in the house. In the halls of an 
old school building in Spanish Harlem 
that now houses an assortment of 
youth training programs, the manic 
drone of radio newscasters reporting 
that President Ronald Reagan had 
been shot was all but drowned out by 
excited voices and laughter. “ Did they 
get Bush too?” “Hey, you want to 
wipe them all out. ” “It must have been 
somebody who got thrown out of a 
CETA job who got him. ” “They gotta 
learn— you can only push people so 
far. ” 

Within the hour, news updates 
established that Reagan's assailant was 
white, wealthy, had flirted with the 
Nazis. Hardly what had been expected 
by the students of Upward Bound and 
Project Re-Direct, all of them Black 
and Puerto Rican, unemployed, scuffl- 
ing for a skill, for a diploma, for sur- 
vival. But if their expectations about 
the man who shot Ronald Reagan pro- 
ved unfounded, events since the at- 
tempted assassination have only con- 
firmed their gut political response. 

Moving on campaign promises to 
“put America back to work,” the 
Reagan administration is pressing 
ahead with budget proposals that 
would end the federal employment 
programs and minimum wage law that 
provide training, jobs, and income for 
America’s most seriously unemployed 
group— its youth. Though total 
unemployment in March stood at 7.3 
percent, the figure for young people 
overall was 19 percent. For minority 
youth, official figures showed a shock- 
ing 37.3 percent unemployment rate. 

Although unemployed youth were 


listed among the “truly needy” to be 
rescued by Reagan’s “safety net,” the 
administration’s budget ax threatens 
500,000 young people aged 14 to 21 
currently working or training under 
government youth employment pro- 
grams. Project Re-Direct, for example, 
which trains high school dropouts and 
unemployed high school graduates for 
careers in graphic arts and clerical 
work, has already been forced to 
cancel its summer sessions. 

At the same time, any one of several 
bills now before Congress would in- 
stitute a sub-minimum wage for the 
millions of people in that age range. 
Nobody has tried to prove that 
“what’s good for McDonald’s is good 
for America’s young people,” but that 
seems to be the operating assumption. 

Defenders of youth interests are 
organizing across the country to 
challenge the budget cuts. Within Con- 
gress, the Congressional Black Caucus 
and some Democratic liberals have 
fought a delaying action against what 
Senate Minority Whip Alan Cranston 
called the “cruel abandonment of 
America’s committment to help those 
most in need.” But the Reagan jugger- 
naut rolled over Sen. Howard Metzen- 
baum’s proposal to restore youth 
employment training funds. The Black 
Caucus’s alternative budget stands out 
as the only coherent and principled 
defense of youth and others slated for 
the final “tricklefe” down the “supply 
side” economy. The Caucus rejects the 
President’s plan to cut taxes by thirty 
percent Over the next three years, and 
proposes instead to increase social 
spending, while still leaving an 
estimated deficit of $1.5 billion less 
than Reagan’s plan. But nobody ex- 
pects it to become anything more than 
a monument to the last stalwarts of 
legislative conscience. 

In addition to action on Capitol Hill, 
several national coalitions have taken 
up youth employment as a major 
priority. Two hundred organizations 
are coordinating activities under the 
AFL-CIO Budget Coalition to keep in- 
dividuals and organizations posted on 
youth employment legislation and to 
lobby against Reagan’s budget. 
Americans for Democratic Action, in- 
corporating 150 primarily Washington 
based groups, is performing similar 
tasks, including studies on the likely 
impact of the cuts. 

Organizing Against the Cuts 

Young people themselves have 


already made their voices heard 
through the Young People’s Lobby for 
Jobs; 3000 met in Washington in mid- 
April to demonstrate for equal 
economic opportunities and lobby 
Congressional representatives. 

But it will take a lot more than that 
to convince the Reagan administration 
that young people aren’t fair game for 
its efforts to redistribute income into 
military spending and the bank ac- 
counts of the wealthy. Those who 
stand to be directly affected by such 
cuts have negligible power and political 
influence, youth advocates grimly con- 
cede. Coupled with plans to boost 
salaries in the military, Reagan may 
even relish the notion that the cuts will 
make the armed forces the last refuge 
for even more jobless young people. 

Meanwhile, the three youth employ- 
ment programs operating under the 
1977 Youth Employment Demonstra- 
tion and Project Act are in the final 
month of funding; under Title IV-A of 
CETA. Administration plans would 
then “consolidate” these programs in- 
to the general CETA Titles II-B,C and 
allocate block grants to states, combin- 
ing adult and youth employment from 
jobs for youth in 1982. And the sup- 
plemental Young Adult Conservation, 
Youth Conservation Corps and CETA 
itself would be laid permanently in 
1983. “It seems fairly likely that youth 
would receive fewer services than 
under current policies,” understated 
the Congressional Budget Office in its 
Analysis of President Reagan's Revi- 
sions for the 1982 Budget! I 

To Tony Flores, an administrator 
for the Hispanic Labor Committee in 
New York City, “fairly likely” is just a 
polite way of saying “undoubtedly.” 
Though organized under the AFL- 
CIO, the Committee uses a grant from 
CETA for projects involving 1,000 
disadvantaged youths. Now, Flores 
says, they stand to lose 30-50 percent 
of their funds for youth employment 
and training. Failure to find new 
sources of funds, he predicts, will drive 
his project participants “from 
classroom training programs to 
welfare.” 

Or into the military. “Be all that you 
can be. . .in the Army,” the gaudy TV 
ads proclaim. And the bait is being 
sweetened with an outlay of $2.3 
billion for increased military pay. 
That’s a military pay increase more 
than triple the amount that is being 
“saved” by cutting civilian youth 
employment programs. 
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Shrinking the Minimum Wage 

At the same time, those youth lucky 
enough to find a civilian job and 
escape Reagan’s budget cuts face a 
reduction in the salaries they can ex- 
pect. Five bills now in Congress would 
penalize the young by amending the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
which mandated a minimum wage. The 
bills differ in how much they would cut 
the minimum wage and for what ages. 
But all would pay youth a new “sub- 
minimum” wage, with most dictating a 
rate for 16-19 year-olds 15 percent 
below the adult minimum. 

“Youth differential” supporters 
echo Reagan’s argument that this sort 
of legislation will stimulate youth 
employment. But critics contend the 
result would be to fire adult workers 
and simply rotate young replacement 
workers earning the sub-minimum, 
who would be fired as soon as they 
became eligible for the higher adult 
minimum wage. 

While many young people, such as 
those in the Young People’s Lobby for 
Jobs, recognize the threat to their 
economic rights, many others, like 
New York City high school student 
Tim Cantney admit they “don’t worry 
about the economy” because “they 
don’t have the time.” Others are more 
concerned, realizing as Robert Wad- 
delo, a student at New York’s School 
of Printing said, that Reagan’s 
economic moves “took us by 
surprise.” 

Now, says high school senior April 
Harvin, students are recognizing that 
the President is “cutting programs that 
are good and helping the rich more 
than the poor.” Unless people can be 
mobilized to block the impact of the 
Reagan budget, Harvin said, “young 
people will lose what little they have.” 

Socialist Victory in France: 

A Time of Hope 

by Schofield Coryell 
PARIS (LNS)— “We won! We 
won!” This was the cry of tens of 
thousands of French people on that 
rainy Sunday night of May 10 when 
they heard that the Socialist candidate, 
64-year-old Francois Mitterrand had 
just been elected the new President of 
the Republic. 

Running on a platform calling for 
much-needed social reforms and a 
more equitable distribution of the na- 


tional income, Mitterrand handily 
defeated incumbent President Valery 
Giseard d’Estaing, whose tight-fisted 
policies and regal style had infuriated 
not only people on the left but many 
who consider themselves middle-of- 
the-road. The jubilant Socialist Party 
leadership called for a massive celebra- 
tion at the site of the ancient Bastille 
Prison— a monument to French 
revolutionary tradition since the over- 
throw of the monarchy in 1789. 

The call resulted in a new, symbolic 
“taking of the Bastille.” In a short 
space of time, throngs of people— most 
of them young but also some who 
remembered faraway days of left-wing 
victories at the time of the Popular 
Front— swarmed to the scene by car, 
by subway, by bicycle and on foot. 
How many were they? A hundred 
thousand? Two hundred thousand? 

Some signs proclaimed the presence 
of the Socialist Party with huge red 
rose emblems, while others bore the 
hammer-and-sickle of the Communist 
Party, held aloft by joyful militants 
who momentarily dropped their 
polemics against the “Social 
Democrats.” Just a few days earlier, 
Communist leaders had railed against 
the Socialists for “moving to the 
right,” but now the atmosphere was 
one of good cheer and fellowship. 
Songs rang out— songs inherited from 
the French Revolution and others 
recalling the days of anti-Nazi 
resistance and the Popular Front. 

People in many walks of life 
displayed elation in the days following 
the election. They are among the voters 
who rejected the frantic warnings of 
Giseard d’Estaing and the right-wing 
mass circulation press that a Mitter- 
rand victory would lead to “economic 
catastrophe” and an imminent “Com- 
munist takeover.” 

“People were on edge all last week, 
waiting to see what the outcome of the 
elections would be, ’’said a newsdealer 
whose shop is in the heart of the Latin 
Quarter. “Now there is an atmosphere 
much like in May ’68. Tongues are 
wagging. People want to discuss the 
issues and the prospects. There is a 
general feeling that this election was a 
historic event.” 

A civil rights lawyer, a Black woman 
from Martinique, told this reporter 
that in the prisons of France which she 
had recently visited inmates too were 
filled with hope by the news of Giseard 
d’Estaing’s defeat. “The prisoners 


raised a loud cheer when they heard the 
news! In the death cells where several 
prisoners were awaiting execution, the 
joy was intense. They are aware that 
the President-elect has promised to do 
away with the death penalty.” And 
shortly after taking office, the new 
President reaffirmed his commitment. 
After meeting with lawyers represen- 
ting a prisoner on death row for the 
killing of a policeman, Mitterrand an- 
nounced a Presidential pardon and the 
government pledged that a debate on 
abolition of the death penalty would be 
one of the first priorities of the parlia- 
ment. 

A 50-year-old Frenchman— a history 
professor at the University of Paris and 
a veteran of many a campaign for 
peace and civil rights— stressed the 
significance of the election for the 
university world. “The situation in the 
French universities had become nearly 
unbearable,” he stated. “There were 
drastic cutbacks, one after the other, 
especially in the cultural fields not 
directly connected with the needs and 
interests of business. Teachers were be- 
ing fired after years of service, for 
reasons of ‘economy.’ Appointments 
were decided upon not by the body of 
teachers as in the immediate aftermath 
of May ’68, but by direct agents of the 
Ministry of Education. Foreign 
students were being excluded in great 
numbers from the university on the 
grounds that they were ‘unqualified.’ 
Now we have reason to hope.” 

Within a stone’s throw of some of 
the main university buildings in the 
Latin Quarter, in the shadow of the 
venerable 12th-century stone structure 
of the original Sorbonne and near the 
tall, ultra-modern tower of glass and 
steel that houses the university’s 
science department, sits the Pam 
residence of France’s new president. It 
is a three-story private home in a quiet 
little street of old apartment houses 
and small shops. 

In the days following the election, 
that street was filled with reporters and 
with leaders of the soon-to-be-ruling 
Socialist Party, visiting the President- 
elect to consult and lay plans for the 
future. The street is now blocked off 
by the police, but hundreds of well- 
wishers, including students and sym- 
pathetic onlookers from the 
neighborhood jostled with dozens of 
journalists and photographers to catch 
a glimpse of Francois Mitterrand. 

From time to time, Mitterrand 



himself emerged to get into a car and 
go off somewhere on important 
business. But on such occasions he 
often stopped to shake hands and ex- 
change a few words with the crowd. 
The shopkeepers and neighbors on the 
street are proud to see their little corner 
the object of so much attention. They 
all know the new President. Said the 
owner of an Algerian restaurant: 
“He’s very nice. He stops to talk and 
to listen to what people have to say. He 
always answers their questions.’’ 

And on a question of particular in- 
terest to the restaurateur and others fri 
France’s substantial community of 
North African immigrant workers, the 
answer given by Mitterrand offered 
new hope. One of the first acts of the 
new government after Mitterrand 
assumed office was to suspend all 
deportations of immigrants and to 
declare that for those children of im- 
migrants born in France or brought 
here as small children, “France is their 
country.’’ During the campaign, Mit- 
terrand had called for the abrogation 
of laws aimed against immigrant 
workers which subject them to cons- 
tant threat of expulsion and make their 
lives ever more precarious. 

Although much of the anti- 
immigrant hysteria had been fueled by 
the sharp rise in unemployment and 
charges echoed by the Communist Par- 
ty that foreigners were depriving 
French workers of jobs, Mitterrand’s 
victory was also greeted with en- 
thusiasm by workers in the big fac- 
tories of France. In the giant steel mill 
of the Usinor trust in Dunkirk, the left- 
wing daily Liberation reported, peo- 
ple stopped working right under the 
noses of the foremen and broke out 
Bottles of wine to celebrate. The plant 
was festooned with red flags and re- 
sounded with the noise of sirens arid 
revolutionary songs. 

The economic difficulties plaguing 
France — with soaring inflation and an 
eight percent unemployment 
rate— figured prominently among the 
reasons for Giscard d’Estaing’s 
defeat. In his campaign, Mitterrand 
had stressed the need to buoy up the 
sagging economy by measures designed 
to reduce inequalities and progressively 
increase the buying power of the work- 
ing population— an approach 
diametrically opposed to the 
philosophy of the previous government 
with its emphasis on “belt-tightening” 
for the common people while 
offering “encouragements” and “in- 


centives” for business and big in- 
vestors. 

Mitterrand’s ability to implement his 
program for the step-by-step na- 
tionalizations will depend largely on 
the mid-June Parlimentary elections. 
Already, many major companies and 
60 percent of French banks are under 
state control and running smoothly. 
Mitterrand hopes to eventually na- 
tionalize the remaining 40 percent of 
banking activity, increase the control 
of the public sector from 12 to 17 per- 
cent of the total economy, and to wrest 
100 percent of the insurance industry 
from private hands. Many of the com- 
panies on the list of nationalizations 
are already faltering and in need of 
government assistance. 

Moratorium on Nuclear Plant 
Construction 

Mitterrand and his team have served 
notice that they will move promptly on 
a broad range of “social” and 
etiological issues. Work has been halted 
at least temporarily on the five big 
nuclear power plants already under 
construction. Giscard d’Estaing had 
touted nuclear power as the one and 
only means of achieving national 
power and economic independence. 
Several other plants on which construc- 
tion had not yet begun have been 
cancelled, including the controversial 
reactor planned for the Brittany town 
of Plogoff which had provoked 
massive local opposition. 

Mittetfand’s team has not complete- 
ly renounced the use of atomic power, 
but stresses the necessity of developing 
other sources of energy. He hopes to 
partially revitalize the dying coal in- 
dustry? and to develop such relatively 
untapped sources as solar and sea 
energy. 

In the realm of civil liberties, Mitter- 
rand has explicitly called for the repeal 
of the “Security and Freedom” law 
which provides for stiffer jail sentences 
and drastically restricts the rights of 
the accused and of defense 
lawyers— all in the name of increasing 
the “security” of the population in 
general. 

Women’s Rights 

On the subject of women’s rights, 
the President-elect has shown more 
sensitivity than the outgoing President, 
who did no more than name a token 
under-secretary in charge of “women’s 
condition,” and sponsor— under 
pressure from feminist agitation— a 
weak and extremely restricted abortion 
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law. A few days before the run-off 
election, Mitterrand, unlike his 
haughty adversary, accepted the invita- 
tion of the feminist organization 
“Choisir” (“Choose” . . . the cause of 
women) to discuss the issues in public 
with a panel of women journalists, 
writers and lawyers. He made a distinc- 
tly favorable impression on even the 
staunchest feminists in the audience, 
reiterating his stand for a liberalized 
abortion law and his belief in equal 
rights for women in every aspect of 
life. 

Who Voted 

Such moderately progressive stands 
on a number of key economic and 
social issues earned Mitterrand the 
votes not only of the middle-of-the- 
road, social-democratic-minded people 
who constitute the mass base for his 
revitalized and reinvigorated Socialist 
Party, but also the votes of hundreds 
of thousands of rebellious radical 
youths, ecologists, anarchists — people 
who usually shun the polls on the 
grounds that there is “nothing to 
choose” between the various politi- 
cians and their hypocritical promises. 
In the election ruri-qff, nearly all the 
votes that in the first round went to the 
various minor left-wing can- 
didates— including the candidate of the 
ecology— were concentrated oh Mitter- 
rand. In a rather close election— 52 to 
48 percent— their votes helped make 
the difference between victory and 
defeat for the Parliamentary left. 

But the really decisive factor in this 
election was the behavior of the Com- 
munist Party’s mass working-class 
following. The Party did badly in the 
first round, getting only a little more 
than 15 percent Of the vote compared 
to its usual 20-25 percent share. The , 
Party’s poor showing reflected broad 
disillusionment with its sectarian 
policies in recent months, its refusal to 
cooperate with the Socialists, its in- 
creasingly xenophobic and even racist 
attitudes toward the immigrant 
population in the Communist-run 
municipalities. But the Party’s set-back 
can also be attributed in part to the 
feeling among many voters that the 
main thing was to guarantee the defeat 
of the obnoxious incumbent President 
by voting “usefully” from the outset 
for Mitterrand who alone stood a 
chance to emerge victorious. 

In the run-off round of the election, 
nearly all of those who voted for the 
Communist candidate in the first 
round delivered their votes to Mitter- 
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rand as they were advised to do 
(somewhat belatedly and weakly) by 
the Party leadership. Those Com- 
munist voters — about 4.5 million — 
were decisive to the final outcome. A 
40-year-old engineer, for over 20 years 
a member of the Communist Party, ex- 
plained, “The main thing is that people 
were fed up with Giscard. He had 
become so arrogant — so contemptuous 
of the common people and their daily 
concerns! There was a deep, gut feeling 
that a change was needed.” 
Paradoxically, Mitterrand finally 
benefited both from the bulk of the 
Communist votes and from the votes 
of thousands of anti-communists who 
felt free to cast their votes for the 
Socialist candidate precisely because he 
had been the object of sharp Com- 
munist criticism in the earlier part of 
the campaign. At the same time, the 
Communist Party’s relatively weak 
showing in the first round destroyed 
Giscard d’Estaing’s persistent and even 
hysterical argument that Mitterrand, if 
elected President, would somehow in- 
evitably become a “prisoner of the 
Communists.” 

Another important factor in the elec- 
tion was the extreme confusion and 
factional fighting in the right-wing 
camp, where an intense power struggle 
erupted between Giscard d’Estaing, at 
the head of his own center-right party, 
and the neo-Gaullist politician, Jac- 
ques Chirac, mayor of Paris. Chirac 
won 17 percent of the votes under his 
own separate party’s banner in the first 
round, garnering votes from disgruntl- 
ed shopkeepers, small businessmen and 
middle class voters. After being 
eliminated himself, Chirac gave only 
lukewarm support to the outgoing 
President before the decisive run-off, 
and a substantial number of his 
followers either abstained or actually 
went so far as to vote for Mitterrand in 
a gesture of defiance and resentment 
against Giscard d’Estaing. 

Foreign policy played only a minor 
role in the. election outcome this time. 
Mitterrand’s views in this field coincide 
with those of the non-Communist left 
in general. He has repeatedly denounc- 
ed Giscard d’Estaing’s policies of sup- 
port for discredited puppet dictators in 
Africa, one of whom, the former 
“Emperor” of the Central African 
Republic Bokassa, unwittingly con- 
tributed to his sponsor’s downfall by 
bestowing gifts of diamonds on 
Giscard d’Estaing that were exposed in 
the press. Almost immediately after 


winning the election, Mitterrand 
publicly announced his intention of 
stopping France’s intensive arms traf- 
fic with the racist regime of South 
Africa. 

The new president and his party sup- 
port the democratic and revolutionary 
opposition in El Salvador and have 
sharply criticized United States policy 
in Latin America generally. On the 
other hand, Mitterrand has been highly 
critical of the Soviet Union’s invasion 
of Afghanistan and of Soviet pressures 

and threats against the Solidarity union 
movement in Poland. On the crucial 
question of the Middle East, Mitter- 
rand undoubtedly won the votes of the 
vast majority of French Jews by his 
repeated, unequivocal stand for 
Israel’s “right to exist.” At the same 
time, however, he has gone on record 
for the right of the Palestinians to a 
“homeland of their own.” 

Mitterrand officially assumed the ti- 
tle of president of the French Republic 
on May 21 and with it the extensive ex- 
ecutive powers written into the con- 
stitution by Charles DeGaulle.But even 
with authority far greater than that of 
the American presidency, the French 
left faces another decisive test with the 
legislative elections expected to take 
place in mid-June. If the Socialists and 
Communists, plus other assorted left- 
of-center forces, manage to get a ma- 
jority of National Assembly seats, the 
stage will be set for a coherent program 
of social reforms, with the backing of 
all the progressive forces in the nation. 
If, on the other hand, the composition 
of the newly-elected National 
Assembly is at variance with the desires 
and orientation of the new President, 
France will soon find itself in the 
throes of a major institutional crisis. □ 


Cooperative Life 
in Mozambique 


by Stephanie Urdang 

MAPUTO (SOUTHERN AFRICA/ 
LNS)— “By the end of the decade 
against underdevelopment,” the young 
district responsavel for communal 
villages told me, “all the people of our 
district will be living in communal 
villages.” The young responsavel was 
referring to the government’s recently 
declared national development plan. 

We were sitting on a high plateau 


overlooking a spectacular vista of roll- 
ing hills and open bush country in the 
district of Mossuril, Nampula province 
in the north of Mozambique. Rows of 
neat mud-brick houses lined a wide 
thoroughfare to the side of our group, 
marking the center of Vida Nova (The 
New Life) communal village. 

I asked my companion how many 
people lived in the district’s villages? 
About 5,200 people now live in eight 
communal villages, and another eight 
villages are under construction, he 
said. And the total population of the 
district is 66,155. The population of 
Vida Nova alone had been given to me 
earlier in the day as 2,300. This meant 
that close to half the communal village 
population lived here, with the balance 
distributed among seven villages. 

Yes, my informant said, noting the 
surprise on my face, the population of 
the other villages is very small, between 
300 and 500 in each. In other words, 
nine percent of the district’s popula- 
tion had been mobilized in five years. 
Could the remaining 91 percent 
possibly be mobilized in the coming 
ten? I thought it unlikely, but it is a 
process, begun shortly after in- 
dependence, that is earnestly underway 
in Mozambique. 

Mixed Results 

The call to move into communal 
villages is a major focus of the political 
mobilization carried out among the 
peasants— some ninety percent of the 
population. 

The emphasis is on encouraging the 
peasants to move of their own free will 
after they see for themselves the 
benefits of communal living. 

Once the decision to build a com- 
munal village is made, the state pro- 
vides various forms of assistance to 
clear the land and build houses. It pro- 
vides pumps for water; health and 
education facilities; and district re- 
sponsavels to assist in the organization 
of the new villages through the election 
of people’s assemblies, village 
tribunals, structures for the party, and 
for the women’s and youth organiza- 
tions. 

My travels through five provinces of 
Mozambique— Cabo Delgado, Nam- 
pula and Zambezia in the north, and 
Gaza and Maputo in the south— took 
me to a number of communal villages. 

I assumed that the villages the Mozam- 
bicans chose for my visits were the 
more successful, but even here the 
results varied considerably, not only 
from one province to the next but from 
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From: American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, Resources and Social Order 
Program, 2160 Lake Street, San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94121 

The AFSC has recently produced 
three resources for community and 
enivironmental groups, schools, 
universities, and churches. We've Got 
the Power is a new 26 minute slideshow 
about the energy choice our country 
faces, and points to the way to 
renewable energy solutions. Ham- 
burger USA is a 28 minute slideshow 
on corporate involvement in our food 
production and delivery system, Tak- 
ing Charge is a paperback book that 
explores the possibilities of personal 
and political change through simple 
living. For more information on the 
slide shows, or for a copy of the book, 
write to the above address or call (415) 
752-7766. 


From: Science for the People, 897 
Main Street, Cambridge, MA 02139 

The July issue of Science for the 
People will be devoted to analysing 
how scientific research is being used to 
support Reagan warmongering; * The 
magazine will feature articles on 
economics of militarism, biological 
weapons, launch on warning, arms 
race in space, resurgent militarism in 
academia, laser fusion, the University 
of California Nuclear Weapons Lab 
Conversion Project and much more. 

The March issue focused on Science 
and Technology in the Third World. 
The feature articles were, “U.S. 
Military Supplies Salvadorean 
Regime,” “Western or Indigenous 
Science in India,” ‘‘Land Reform in 


one district to another. 

The differences between the villages 
were often related to physical condi- 
tions, the organization of social life 
before independent!?, the level of 
political commitment of residents and 
district political workers, and the 
dynamism and skill of local FRELIMO 
mobilizers. Agricultural potential as 
well as such natural phenomena as 
floods and drought also seemed to be a 
factor. 

Cabo Delgado and Gaza 

The two provinces with the highest con- 
centrations of communal villages are Cabo 
Delgado and Gaza. 

Cabo Delgado in particular had been ex- 


Nicaragua,” “Cuban Science,” 
“Philippine Medical Industry,” and 
“Science Policy Changes in China.” 
Copies can be ordered from the above 
address at $1 .75 per copy. 

From: Lambda Resource Center for 
the Blind, PO Box 1319, Chicago, IL 
60690 

Lesbians and gay men who are sight- 
impaired or sightless can now stay in 
touch with the rest of the community 
thanks to a newsletter available on 
cassette recordings and in braille. The 
newsletter will summarize articles from 
the international gay and lesbian press. 
An introductory issue of the newsletter 
may be obtained free of charge by 
writing LRCB at the above address. 


From: Mary Clare Powell and Anne 
Cheatham, 8002 Iliff Drive, Dunn Lor- 
ing, VA 22027 

Beginning in October 1981, and con- 
tinuing for about a year, two women 
will travel around the United States 
collecting material to help create a na- 
tional network. Anne Cheatham will 
be interviewirig women involved in 
alternative, | structures in business, 
education, health care, law, and the 
arts for , a book called The Future is 
Female. ! Mary Clare Powell will be 
looking for feminist artists who are not 
widelf known. A directory of names 
and addresses for the network will be 
developed. All women interested in be- 
ing part of the network or in obtaining 
a copy of the directory should contact 
them at the above address or call (703) 
560-3088 (evenihgs) or (202) 225-3153 
(days— A.C.). 


tensively liberated during the war, and the 
people there were strong supporters of 
FRELIMO. 

The village of Litamanda where I spent 
two days and two nights is one example. 
Many villagers had been active during the 
war, as soldiers, ammunition carriers and 
cooks for the guerrillas. To escape reprisals 
from the Portuguese, they had moved into 
a village under cover of the forest. 

For the first time in their lives, they had 
begun to elect their own political represent- 
atives, and to benefit from schools and 
from elementary medical services. To move 
to new and improved physical and material 
conditions once the war finally ended was 
not a major step for people already mobi- 
lized. 


From: Calyx, A Journal of Art and 
Literature by Women, PO Box B, Cor- 
vallis, OR 97330 

Calyx announces that it will be 
publishing a special issue devoted to 
women photographers in October 
1981. Calyx is also accepting submis- 
sions of essays on women and 
photography, short fiction, and poetry 
for the October issue. Deadline for 
submission of manuscripts is July 1, 
1981, for photography, July 15, 1981. 
Photographers are asked to submit 
35mm slides or 8” x 10” photographs. 
Include a self addressed envelope for 
return of work. 

Calyx is also soliciting literary 
reviews and criticism as well as feminist 
film criticism for publication beginning 
with the June 1982 issue. Critical ar- 
ticles should not exceed 2500 words 
and should be original work hot under 
consideration at other publications. 
For more information, contact Calyx 
at the above address. 


From: LNS, 17 West 17th Street, New' 
York, NY 10011 

This page is for subscribers and 
other media, educational and research 
projects, so that there is an opportuni- 
ty to announce materials that might be 
useful for other groups, to announce 
upcoming events and to exchange ideas 
about matters of common concern. 
Anyone with items they would like in- 
cluded should mail them to us, clearly 
marked RMBB on both the envelope 
and the item itself. 


For the two-thirds of the country not lib- 
erated, however, the call to move to com- 
munal villages was met with a range of re- 
sponses, from excitement and joy to skepti- 
cism and mistrust. The people wanted to 
know how communal villages would make 
concrete improvements in their lives. But 
until people moved into the villages, it was 
difficult to show such concrete improve- 
ments. 

In Gaza, the initial move to communal 
villages was slow and driving through the 
drought stricken Limpopo valley, it was 
surprising to see so many communal vil- 
lages and easy to forget the reason for their 
rapid growth. But the residents of the vil- 
lages have not forgotten the reason. And in 
song and story they keep alive the memory 
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of the great devastating flood of 1977. 

A Mobilization of Water 

“It was a mobilization of water” one res- 
ident told me laughingly. “The water didn’t 
wait to ask if we wanted to leave or if we 
wanted to stay. We just had to run out of 
our homes.” 

Fast action by the new government, with 
the help of international disaster relief aid, 
saved many lives as helicopters plucked 
people from the roofs of their huts and out 
of trees. Taken to higher ground, they were 
encouraged to re-establish their lives in 
communal villages. 

The people living along the Limpopo are 
no strangers to flooding. The oldest could 
still remember a flood from their child- 
hoods and the callous indifference of the 
Portuguese authorities who left thousands 
to die, and then refused to allow the survi- 
vors to move to safer homes. “We were 
going to turn into fish,” one person chuc- 
kled, “We lived in so much water.” 

The humane response of the Mozambi- 
can government in 1977 had the side effect 
of showing the people that FRELIMO’s 
victory was bringing a transformation of 
their society. 

In contrast, in the northern pro- 
vinces— such as Nampula and Zambezi- 
a— many people still lived isolated lives. 
One hut here, another a kilometer away, . 
the next may be eight kilometers away. The 
closest relative might live eight or ten kilo- 
meters distant, and the closest source of 
water is often twenty kilometers away. 
There was little cohesive community life 
and family links, while felt to be important, 
are diminished by distance. Before indepen- 
dence, eking out a living as well as paying 
taxes was a constant battle. A battle that 
was compounded by the constant round- 
ups for chibala — forced labor — to work on 
roads or Portuguese owned plantations. 

Those who have moved to communal vil- 
lages speak warmly about the improvement 
in their lives now that they live in a close 
community. But people still remain isolated 
and especially those who know no other 
form of social life still find it hard to make 
the move. The distances and the isolation 
hamper political mobilization. 

Despite the many problems still dog- 
ging the communal village ideal, the 
villages themselves are the best form of 
encouragement for those still 
hesitating. Many of the improvements 
promised by FRELIMO and the state 
are visible, and provide a stark contrast 
with their former lives. 

What is the new life — the vida no- 
va — that is promised those who heed 
the call to communal living? It is too 


early to equate the “new” life with the 
“good” life. In relative terms, certain- 
ly people’s lives have improved. But 
the People’s Republic of Mozambique 
is too young, its people too poor, its 
development problems too vast for all 
its people’s needs to be met. My visits 
to communal villages enabled me to 
appreciate that in many important 
respects, however, life is decidedly bet- 
ter for the Mozambican peasant. 

Three areas given particular atten- 
tion in the development program of the 
new government are education, health, 
agriculture. 

Fighting Illiteracy 

My visit to Gaza coincided with the 
yearly examinations for the literacy 
and adult education classes. Walking 
through one large village on a quest for 
photographs, I came across two 
classes, sitting under adjacent trees, 
each with about forty students. Their 
ages ranged from twenty to over sixty, 
and women outnumbered the men. 

Buried in their own concentration, 
they sat on the ground or on horizontal 
tree trunks— generally the women on 
the ground, the men on the trunks. Ex- 
cept for the infants and young children 
that gurgled and cried, or crawled over 
their mothers’ laps grabbing at pencils, \ 
the class was silent. All their energies 
were directed towards the problem they 
had to solve. On a faded blackboard 
was written 378 minus 49. 

Over 90 percent of Mozambicans 
cannot read or write. Education was 
simply not provided by the Portuguese 
colonial administration, except for the 
privileged few that could afford the 
fees. A major emphasis of the new 
government is in education at all levels. 
And so in the new villages there are 
schools for the young and literacy 
classes for the old. 

The shortage of teachers is chronic, 
and the student-teacher ratio for the 
country in 1980 ran as high as 80:1. In 
the rural areas it was worse. When I 
asked people to tell me how life had 
changed for them, the first response 
would invariably be that now their chil- 
dren can go to school. 

And the parents were also learning. 
Hands that for years had wielded hoes 
and machetes and pestles, were stiff 
and calloused from heavy manual 
labor, were now clutching pencils and 
being coaxed in the delicate task of for- 
ming letters and numbers. 

Progress is slow. Literacy is taught 
in Portuguese the only possible choice 
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and for most of the rural population, 
Portuguese is a foreign tongue. Classes 
are held after many hours in the fields, 
and students arrive tired and hot, with 
little time to prepare their lessons. 
Literacy teachers— some with hardly 
more than basic literacy training them- 
selves — often find that older people are 
slow to learn because they could not 
see the blackboard. Their fading 
eyesight has not been noticed until they 
are expected to identify the script on 
the blackboard. So the drop-out rate is 
substantial, and many of those who 
take the exams fail. Those who do 
persevere, and an impressive number 
do, wear proud smiles when they talk 
about their new skills. An old woman 
came up to me in one village and 
carefully showed me that she could 
write her name. For her it was a 
miracle. 

Building the Health Services 

Western press reports soon after in- 
dependence in 1975 seemed to take 
delight in projecting disorder in the 
country and imminent failure of the 
“marxist” regime. One oft-cited in- 
dicator of disaster was the collapse of 
the medical system. 

What the critics failed to point out 
was that virtually all the Portuguese 
doctors who had provided such ex- 
cellent medical care for the whites dur- 
ing the colonial period had fled the 
country. Nor did they explain that 
what medical resources that were 
available were being spread throughout 
the country so that people in the rural 
areas were receiving medical examina- 
tions for the first time in their lives. 

This reorientation of the health ser- 
vices is very evident now and while the 
shortage of doctors and nurses persists, 
providing medical care to every 
Mozambican is a government priority. 

Each communal village has a health 
post, with one or two health workers 
trained in the basics of preventive 
medicine, first-aid and mid-wifery. 
While they cannot treat the really sick, 
they can recognize the need to arrange 
for a resident to go to a clinic or hospi- 
tal when necessary. A foreign doctor in 
Zambezia told me that he had trained a 
number of mid-wives from communal 
villages, and that in these villages the 
number of mothers or children who 
died during birth had dropped 
significantly. The mid-wives can only 
handle straightforward deliveries, but 
they are able to spot complications and 
get the mother to the hospital immedi- 
ately. 
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The newly completed “hospital” of 
a village 1 visited in Zambezia was the 
pride and joy of the villagers. It was a 
simple and well-constructed cement 
and brick structure, with two rooms 
apd a large covered veranda. The only 
permanent building in the village, the 
hospital, was built with the help of the 
district's department of public works. 
Next, 1 was told they are planning a 
maternity clinic of similar size where 
the women of the village will come to 
give birth to their babies. This, more 
than any of the other new 
facilities— the water pump, or the con- 
sumer co-operative — evoked for the 
residents a sense of real progress. The 
availability of health care, and the ce- 
ment and brick construction materials 
were an important symbol. 

Feeding the People 

Agricultural co-operatives within the 
communal villages are visualized by the 
government as the key to economic 
self-sufficiency for the villagers as well 
as a method of providing a small wage 
income for families living there. But at 
this stage there are many villages that 
have not begun to organize co- 
operatives, and those that have show 
differing levels of success. 

The co-operatives are for cash crops 
such as produce or cotton and are pot 
expected j to replace subsistence 
agriculture at this stage. For sub- 
sistence, each family is allotted its 
own plot— for the most part worked by 
women — to provide staple foods such 
as rice, corn, manioc, peanuts, beans. 

. When the agricultural co-operaqves 
tell their cash crops, expenses such as 
seed purchases and the hiring of trac- 
tors for plowing are deducted and 
the remaining money divided among 
the cooperative members according to 
the number of hours and days put into 
work. The maximum earning taken 
home by cooperative members in the 
villages I visited was $150 for a 
season’s work. 

For a peasant family used to no cash 
income at all under Portuguese rule, 
this small amount is welcomed and 
covers necessary extras such as cloth, 
soap, batteries, and oil. Although this 
meager amount of money does help 
supplement , the people’s subsistence 
agriculture inf the long run, the cash 
crop co-operatives will have to produce 
more surplus if they are to help solve 
the unemployment problems that many 
co-operatives face. The government at 
a national and district level is trying to 
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ensure the economic development of 
the, communal villages, but the 
obstacles are not easy to overcome. 

, For instance, the village of Vida 
Nova had no surplus to divide up 
among its 406 co-operative members 
this past season. The sale of cotton and 
cashews barely covered the cost of the 
tractors, and the little left over went in- 
to buying urgently needed supplies for 
the, consumer cooperative. 

The drought had ruined much of the 
cfob, and the lack of funds for insec- 
ticide meant that insects had devoured 
riufph of the rest. In discussing the 
faijure with me, the co-operative 
members seemed remarkably 
undefeated by this record, and were 
thinking of ways to make next year a 
better year, hoping for an end to the 
drought. • K 

The 193 members of the 25 de Set- 
tenibre co-operative in the same pro- 
vince had, in contrast, taken home a 
maximum of $90.00 each and had 
banked sufficient funds to begin to pay 
off the cost Of two tractors they were 
buying; I ate the quality bread that the 
vil|age’ s cooperat i ve bakery produced 
and sold to other villages in the area. 
Their cattle cooperative had increased 
to 29 head of cattle from the original 
nirje cows and one bull “borrowed” 
front the Ministry of Agriculture. 

It was difficult to assess why these 
two villages — some 100 kilometers 
apart— had such different production 
records, but factors could include a 
higher level of political mobilization 
and motivation on the part of the 
villagers, coupled with more expert 
help coming at a district level. 

) The Limpopo River valley is one of 
the, potentially most fertile areas of the 
country. Many of the communal 
villages here have relatively thriving co- 
operatives. But here too the drought 
w2is curtailing production. 

At the communal village of 25 de 
Junho the onion crop had just been 
harvested when I visited and I was 
shbwn onions between the size of golf 
balls and tennis balls. The people were 
very concerned over the poor onion 
harvest and over the fact that they were 
unable to plant any rice— their main 
source of food. Although the village 
had a small pump which brought water 
from a nearby river through a pipe 
scarcely wider than a garden hose, it 
was clearly not up to the task. A much 
larger pump — left over from a 
Portuguese-owned farm in the area 
—had fallen off its cement mounting 
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into the river two years earlier. A 
replacement promised by the district 
government had not yet arrived. 

A visitor to Mozambique becomes 
quickly aware of the dire shortage of 
such equipment. No matter how good 
the intentions, a new pump might take 
a long time in getting there. The lack of 
spare parts and trained mechanics also 
means that any hope of repairing it 
might be as illusive as replacing it. 

The president of the 25 de Junho co- 
operative— a woman— spoke of other 
problems. Their corn harvest promised 
to be smaller than usual, and it was not 
solely the fault of the drought. 

An adviser had come with the tractor 
that season and recommended that the 
farmers press down the soil with their 
feet after the seed was dropped into the 
plowed furrow. This went counter to 
what the people saw as generations of 
tried and true method, and they half- 
heartedly followed the advice for part 
of the fields. This seed had failed to 
germinate. She asked angrily, who 
should be responsible for paying the 
cost of the tractor? The village was 
refusing. It was a battle being fought 
out between the cooperative and the 
district authorities. 

At the communal village Eduardo 
Mondlane, named after the late first 
president of FRELIMO, not far from 
25 de Junho , the pump was large and 
efficient looking. A large metal con- 
struction with a fresh coat of silver 
paint, the pump had helped the 
cooperative produce onions the size of 
grapefruits. And even these, the co-op- 
erative’s president grieved, were half 
the size of the onions in rainy years. 

The pump had been provided by the 
Portuguese a few years before in- 
dependence in an effort to convince 
people of their benevolence— a reac- 
tion to FRELIMO’s successes. It had 
been mounted in a fixed position, 
however, and stopped working when 
the water dropped below a certain lev- 
el. The district’s department of public- 
works had helped in remounting the 
pump onto a floating base, but now the 
water was so low that the pump again 
failed to function. The problem the 
president explained, is that when the 
pump ceases to work for an extended 
period, it begins to rust. And there is 
nobody in the area who knows how tb 
service it. 

The communal villages are an ex- 
tremely positive step in the develop- 
ment of a socialist society in Mozambi- 
que. But if one comes away from 
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visiting the villages in a sober mood 
because of the difficulties that lie 
ahead, one also comes away inspired. 

For the residents believe that their 
villages will work and they are 
prepared to work extraordinarily hard 
to ensure that they do. This new mode 
of life represents a vast change from 
life under the brutal colonial regime, 
and it brings such hope for their future 
and that of their children, that the peo- 
ple’s enthusiasm is infectious. 

And in their songs they sing with 
feeling: 

Kanimambo, FRELIMO! Kanimam- 
bo , Samora Machele! Thank you, 
FRELIMO. Thank you Samora 
Machel. 

Stephanie Urdang spent four months 
in Mozambique investigating the role 
of women in the new society. She 
traveled extensively throughout the 
country with members of the Organiza- 
tion of Mozambican Women. In this 
article Urdang takes a careful look at 
the way people’s lives have been 
changed since independence. 


Women and Social Security 


by Gregory Bergman 
Liberation News Service 

BERKELEY (LNS)-It’s no news 
that working women earn only 59 cents 
for every dollar earned by men. Not so 
widely known is the fact that the gap 
widens even further for older women, 
making them the fastest growing sec- 
tion of poor people in the United 
States. 

“The plain fact is that Social Securi- 
ty has left our mothers in poverty,” 
Eleanor Smeal, president of the Na- 
tional Organization for Women 
(NOW) told a Congressional commit- 
tee in February. Although proposals 
have been made over the past few years 
to reform Social Security law to im- 
prove the situation, the Reagan ad- 
ministration’s current round of pro- 
posed Social Security cuts and refor- 
mulations will only make matters 
worse. 

Older women will be the ones “most 
hurt” by the cuts and “are least able to 
sustain any benefit loss,” says Laurie 
Fiori, legislative representative of the 
2.5 million-member American Associa- 
tion of Retired Persons (AARP). Sixty 


percent of all women who receive 
Social Security depend on it as their 
only income. The median Social 
Security benefit paid for all women 
over 65 was $2,813 in 1979, compared 
with $5,479 for men over 65 that year. 

At a hearing of the Social Security 
Subcommittee of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, Rep. Andrew 
Jacobs (D-Indiana) stated, “There is 
nothing in the Administration’s pro- 
posal that even whispers about the pro- 
blem of women’s equity.” Examples of 
this abound, among them the Reagan 
administration’s plans to: 

•Change the requirements for 
disability benefits. By limiting eligibili- 
ty only to those who have worked IVi 
out of the previous 10 years (up from 
five years at present), this change 
would screen out most women because 
they most frequently have interrupted 
employment due to child-bearing and 
child-rearing responsibilities. Under 
the present law, only about 40 percent 
of women are covered by disability 
says Larry Smedley of the AFL-CIO’s 
Social Security Division, compared to 
about 90 percent of men; 

•Eliminate the minimum benefit. 
Seventy-six percent of all recipients of 
the present $122-a-month minimum 
are women. With the minimum in ef- 
fect, they receive that amount 
regardless of the fact that low earnings 
during the working careers would enti- 
tle them to even less under the normal 
formula for computing benefits. The 
Reagan proposal to eliminate the 
minimum (which was recently passed 
by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee) would hit minority women 
especially hard, since they often make 
very low incomes in domestic or other 
work in which employers commonly 
fail to make Social Security contribu- 
tions; 

•Eliminate the surviving children 
benefit for 18-22 year olds going to 
school full-time. Also passed by House 
and Senate committees, scrapping of 
this benefit would again hurt women 
particularly, since they are more often 
the persons responsible for surviving 
children; 

•Cut three months off the Cost of 
Living Allowance increase in 1982. 
Since women are most dependent on 
Social Security, this cut too would af- 
fect them most. Older men, often with 
workplace pensions and other income, 
are more likely to be able to survive 
such a cut. As with the minimum 
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benefit and surviving children benefit, 
this proposal has passed the important 
hurdles of the Senate Finance and 
House Ways and Means Committees. 

Penalizing Women’s Dual Role 

The Social Security System, as in- 
itially set up in the 1930s, considered 
women mainly as dependents of their 
working husbands, and therefore as 
widows, as survivors. Along with fail- 
ing to give credit for the hard labor 
performed by women in the home, this 
system has become increasingly inade- 
quate now that 51.4 percent of women 
over 20 years old are in the paid work 
force and divorce has become com- 
mon. 

The dual role of women, as both 
household workers and workers in paid 
employment, is not adequately 
recognized in the System, which has 
failed to keep up with change. 

Reagan proposed, for instance, to 
reduce benefits for those choosing ear- 
ly retirement. That plan was quickly re- 
jected by Congress after a storm of 
phone calls and letters from those over 
fifty. But if passed it would have hit 
women much harder than men. 

Seventy percent of all women have 
chosen to retire early, although at 
reduced benefits, since that choice 
became available in 1962. As one ex- 
ample, 44 percent of all women retiring 
during 1979 were 62 years old, the 
earliest possible year for retirement, 
compared with 28.6 percent of men 
retiring. 

But their choice was often “one of 
hard necessity rather than a comfor- 
table option to enjoy the leisure 
years,” says Frances Leonard of the 
Older Women’s League of Oakland, 
California. The death of a spouse, lack 
of job experience or skills, lack of a 
private pension, or unemployment 
have often left older women with few 
other sources of income. 

Household Work Ignored 

The Social Security System “cheats 
women” in many ways, says Represen- 
tative Mary Rose Oaker (D.-Ohio), 
chairperson of a House Task Force on 
Social Security and Women, but 
especially in failing to recognize their 
contributions as workers in the home. 

A mother of three children, for ex- 
ample, who worked 15 years outside 
the home and spent 15 years raising her 
children and maintaining a family 
home, would find that the System ac- 
tually penalized her for taking time out 
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for family responsibilities. In 
calculating pensions, the System allows 
only Five, years of “drop-out” time. So 
the amount this woman earned would 
be averaged over 25 years rather than 
the 15 she actually worked, yielding an 
“Indexed Monthly Average” far lower 
than her actual wages. t < 

Since benefits are computed as a 
percentage of that average, the mother 
of three would end up receiving con- 
siderably less than if she had been 
allowed 15 years drop-out for family 
responsibilities— hkrdly an unreason- 
able amount. The present law, says the 
AFL-CIO’s Smedley, “is very harsh On 
women workers with children,” and 
should be modified to increase the 
drop-out years to better relate benefits 
to current earnings. Yet Secretary of 
Social Services Richard Schweiker 
stated that there will be no change in 
the drop-out years allowed. 

Alternative Models 
Value Household Work 

Another method which would help 
give women credit for their child- 
raising years is to allow homemaking 
credits, a method now in practice in 
Great Britaiti. The British system gives 
hypothetical credits for any period of 
homemaking in which a woman cares 
for a child or disabled relative, just as 
if it were paid work— and indeed it is 
work, as any mother can testify. t 

Switzerland also gives such credit's, 
without qualification, to all married 
women, widows and divorced women, 
whether or not the marriage produced 
children. West Germany provides that 
women may make voluntary contribu- 
tions to Social Security for their 
homemaking years, but this method 
has not worked out well. v 

| In an earlier Congress, Represlrh 
fative Bella Abzug (D-N.Y.) and Bar- 
bara Jordan (D-Tex) cosponsored 
legislation similar to the British model 
giving homemaking credits. But the 
measure made no progress. r s 

The United States has a precedent 
for giving such credits, says Frances 
Leonard, in the gratuitous credits given 
to those in military service since 1945. 

Up to 1956, all military personnel 
received Social Security “deemed 
credits” of $160 a month, whether they 
made that salary or not— many of 
them didn’t in the earlier 
years — although no Social Security 
payments were taken from their 
paychecks. ! 

Since 1957, when military payroll 
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became subject to Social Security 
withholding, all personnel have been 
awarded an extra $100 per month 
Social Security credit, up to $1200 per 
year, on which they make no Social 
Security payments. (Congress used this 
means to sweeten an otherwise low- 
paying job.) 

Financing for the military’s extra 
Credits has come out of general 
revenues, not the Social Security Ad- 
ministration or even the military 
budget. If it can be done for the 
military, Frances Leonard argues in the 
June' 1981 Hastings itaw Journal, it 
can be done for homemakers. 

Another' measure, embodied in the 
Eartfings Sharing Bill, HR 1513, writ- 
ten fciy Representative Oaker, is based 
on a philosophy that marriage is a part- 
nership, that the contributions of each 
spouse are of equal value whether the 
work is performed in, or outside, the 
home. 

Under HR 1513, a person’s Social 
Security protection would be based on 
his or her earnings when unmarried 
and, when married, on one-half of the 
totafearnings of the couple. A couple’s 
annual earnings would be divided 
equally between them in the event of 
divorce or retirement. Credits would be 
movable, in ;dr out of marriage, and 
earnjngs of a working wife would in- 
crease the size of retirement benefits. 

On principle eafnirig sharing is “a 
giartij step forward towards recognition 
of homemaking as Work,” s$ys Tish 
Sommers of the Older Women’s 
League. It also has positive features for 
divorced women, she says, and “might 
even have an effect of discouraging 
husbands from discarding old wives.” 


Young vs. Old? 

Reagan’s cuts are being justified 
publicly as necessary to save the 
System from bankruptcy, “as though 
there were no other way of doing 
that,” says Laurie Fiori of AARP. 
“No way are cuts an appropriate way, 
especially precipitous ones,” of solving 
the Social Security deficity problem. 

The AARP favors funding from 
general revenues for the immediate 
future to avert financial stringency un- 
til an adequate study and recommenda- 
tions can be made for restructuring the 
system, now going through a mid-life 
crisis. 

The AFL-CIO also favors partial 
general revenue financing, and its 
representative, Bert Seidman, told the 
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House Ways and Means Committee on 
March 17 that “the United Sates is one 
of the few advanced industrial nations 
in the world in which the Social Securi- 
ty System is financed almost entirely 
from payroll taxes.” The AFL-CIO 
also favors taxing the upper range of 
payrolls, now exempt above $29,700 a 
year. 

Reagan is taking a very soft ap- 
proach to those currently on the pen- 
sion rolls, since they got out and voted 
in greater numbers than other age 
groups, and generally lean to the con- 
servative side. While keeping that 
group mollified, he proposes cutting 
benefits for future retirees, the dis- 
abled, surviving children, and others. 

More dangerous, the Administration 
has said that payroll taxes cannot be in- 
creased for current workers. He is 
creating an intergenerational conflict 
by playing up the burden placed on the 
young for supporting the System, 
dividing future and current retirees. 

Coalition thinking by all ages, in- 
cluding the young who wish to protect 
their futures, is a vital necessity if the 
System is to be saved. Both the AARP 
and the union-based National Council 
of Senior Citizens (NCSC) are in the 
process of strengthening their grass 
roots network. The AARP has some 
5000 local chapters, and another; struc- 
ture of 16,000 volunteer activists. 
Director Willihm Hutton of the NCSC 
has directed all local chapters to form 
coalitions with like-minded groups. 

A national coalition, Save Oiir 
Security (SOS), is initiating a national 
lobby in Washington, headed by 
Wilbur J. Cohen, former Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare under 
President Lyndon Johnson. 

If each group tries to only protect its 
own turf, the end result could be a 
piecemeal dismantling of the whole 
System, of indiscriminate cuts which 
would leave the System in a shambles, 
and security for no one, especially 
women. □ 


Social Security Abroad 


by Gregory Bergman 
Liberation News Service 

BERKELEY (LNS)— It may come as 
a surprise to many Americans to learn 
that the age of pensioned retirement 
under Social Security in a number of 
industrial nations is 55 for women and 
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Table I 

Percentage of GNP 
Spent on Social Security (1979 figures) 


France ..21.7% 

Belgium 20.6% 

Canada. ... * 13.2% 

Japan 6.3% 

West Germany. . ........ 22.3% 

Great Britain 14.2% 

USA.. . 11.9% 


60 for men. Such is the case, for in- 
stance, in such diverse nations as 
Japan, the Soviet Union, and Italy. 

Fact is, the worldwide trend is 
toward earlier retirement, quite the op- 
posite of legislation recently proposed 
by our 70 year-old president, Ronald 
Reagan, to up the age at which full 
Social Security benefits would be paid. 
In recent years a number of European 
nations have sweetened their early 
retirement options, the British weekly, 
The Economist reported in August 

1978, “in an attempt to reduce the 
unemployment among the young.” 

Thus France provides retirement at 
60 for both sexes, and West Germany 
at age 63. Sweden provides a “slightly 
reduced” pension at age 60, and a 
Belgian plan permits workers to retire 
five years before the statutory age (64 
for men, 60 for women), “so long as 
they are replaced by younger workers 
under 30.” 

How do other industrial nations 
operate their systems? A report entitled 
Social Security in a Changing World 
issued by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare (HEW) in 

1979, gives much useful data. 

First, and most significant, the 
percentage of Gross National Product 
(GNP) devoted to Social Security is 
higher in all other industrial nations 
listed (with the exception of Japan) 
than in the United States (see Table 1). 
Funds are raised in other nations prin- 
cipally by payroll taxes, but every other 
industrial nation with the exception of 
France backs up its system additionally 
with moneys from general revenue 
funds (see Table 2). General funds in 
East Germany, the Netherlands, 
Czechoslovakia and Canada simply 
make up any deficit the System may 
have. In the United States, every Social 
Security Advisory Council but one 
since its inception has recommended 
some degree of general funding, but 
conservative opposition has stopped 
any practical steps toward that end. 


Payroll taxes abroad are usually 
higher than in the USA. Often too, 
they are born more heavily by the 
employer than the employee (see Table 
3). Although the European Social 
Security Systems are feeling the effects 
of the economic recession and have 
passed their heyday of expanding 
benefits, early retirement is popular 
and increasing. This is expecially due, 
according to the HEW Report, to the 
escalation of demands from trade 
unions “acting under a belief that such 
a strategy would make badly needed 
jobs available for the unemployed 
youth.” 

Additionally, the European 
Economic Community is requiring 
member countries to equalize benefits 
for women by 1984. The difficulty of 
that task is compounded by govern- 
ments’ financial stringency, says the 
Report. Nonetheless, several countries 
have already instituted changes: Bri- 
tain, Switzerland and West Germany 
use a homemaker credit system. 
Several countries have instituted earn- 
ings sharing plans, especially to insure 
“benefit protection for each spouse 
upon divorce, particularly when the 
wife has little or no earnings.” 

Public pressures in Europe, especial- 
ly from trade unions and left, labor, 
socialist, and communist groups, make 
benefit curtailments an unlikely choice. 

Much of the aging of the population 
so often mentioned in the United States 
in recent years as a justification for 
raising the age of retirement has 
already taken place in Europe, says the 
Report. Foreign systems, it notes, 
“emphasize the importance of pro- 
moting solidarity among generations 
and across different income levels. The 
concept of solidarity is viewed as 
critical in facing the future financial 
and population problems.” 


Table 2 

Share of General Revenue Funds 
in Social Security 


Japan 20% 

Great Britain 18% 

U.S.S.R 50% 

West Germany 16% 


Table 3 

Percentage of Wages in Payroll Taxes 


Employer Employee 


Italy 

16% 

7.15% 

France 

8.2% 

4.7% 

Canada 

1.8% 

1.8% 

West Germany 

9.0% 

9.0% 

Japan 

4.5% 

4.5% 

Sweden 

20.3% 

0.0% 

U.S.A. 

6.65% 

6.65% 


Schlafly Receives 
Feminist Group’s Mail 


NEW YORK (LNS)— It’s a good thing 
to be aware of the opposition. But 
when rabid anti-feminist Phyllis 
Schlafly began to receive feminist 
material from Philadelphia’s Women’s 
Switchboard, Schlafly’s office workers 
were puzzled. 

The mystery was easily explained. 
Some one just filled out a fraudulent 
change of address form for the 
Women’s Switchboard. And the Post 
Office dutifully delivered all their mail 
to the office of the Eagle 
Forum— Schlafly’s anti-ERA, anti- 
abortion newsletter. 

Since Schlafly’s staff returned the 
material to the Women’s Switchboard, 
they are not the suspected culprits. A 
complaint to the Post Office was 
answered by a Post Office employee 
who said, “ Anyone can fill out a card 
and put it in,” and that such com- 
plaints are “very difficult to in- 
vestigate.” 

A similar maneuver was pulled on 
the Switchboard and on CHOICE 
(Concern for Health Options, Infor- 
mation, Care and Education)— a group 
providing family planning advice and 
referrals. Two people unconnected 
with either organization asked Bell of 
Pennsylvania to disconnect both 
groups’ phones and reroute all calls to 
another number. The new number gave 
a recorded message that was a diatribe 
against abortion. □ 

(Thanks to Daniel Tsang for the infor- 
mation for this article). 
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Wisconsin Chippewa 
Face Exxon Threat 


by Bill Weinberg 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Native 
American land and culture sacrifice^ 
to corporate profits. From the Pine 
Ridge Reservation and the Black Hills 
of South Dakota, from the Big Moun- 
tain Nation in Arizona, and front 
Akwesasne, New York we hear this all- 
t oo-familiar story. Many now fear that 
Indian lands on Wisconsin’s Canadian 
Shield are next— and that they will fail 
tokjthe vast multinational corporation 
and willing government capitulation. % 

■Jibe Mble Lake Chippewa Reserva/ 
tibj^consists of a small unspoiled area 
of floods and swamp in northeastern 
Wi|:fmsjjn. The reservation was forc- 
ed ill thffnid- 19th century, when moat 
of the Chippewa were being pushed 
weitwar! ibv the U.S. Army to make 
way fdif it he, lumber and mining in- 
terests eager for their land. The 
Sakaogoh band of Chippewa strongly 
resisted and secured a treaty with the 
ITS. assuring them twelve square miles 
\tfifh close proximity to six lakes with 
wild rice. { 

The reserved land was to be theirs, 
securely* forever. But the treaty was 
said to be lost— allegedly in a Lake 
ifpghigan shipwreck— and the reserva- 
tion whittled down to a mere three 
sqfee miles. 

Today the Sakaogan Chippewa and 
sonpif Sioux: people share the Mole 
Lake Reservation. Rice Lake, the orte 
remaining, accessible wild rice lake, 
provides them with a living. As the 
Chippewa have done for centuries, 
they bend the long stalks over canoes 
and shake them with a “rice stick.” 
Those grains that fall into the canoe 
become the harvest; those that fall into 
the water become the seeds for the new 
growth. , 

The tribe’s economy is somewhat 
supplemented by the Great Northern 
Bluegrass Festival, Which is held an- 
nually at Mole Lake, But for the rest of 
the year, the economy is based on rice- 
gathering, the making of canoes and 
rice sticks, and other acitivities 
centered around Rice Lake. 

I $ 

Reservation Threatened by Exxon 

In May 1976, Exxon entered the pic- 
ture. Upon drilling 70 exploratory 
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holes in the ground at a location less 
than one mile from the Mole Lake 
Reservation, it discovered one of the 
richest mineral deposits in the 
world— 75 million tons including 
sulfur, iron pyrite (which contains 
valuable zinc and copper), silver, and 
gold. The discovery, according to Exx- 
on geologist Ed May, could make the 
area a “new domestic mining district” 
and Wisconsin “a significant supplier 
of minerals.” 

Chippewa tribal.leaders fear that Ex- 
xon, proceeding With its mining plans, 
will drain or seriously pollute Rice 
Lake through its activities and leave 
the .reservation economically, 
ecologically, and culturally devastated. 
The company’s History is anything but 
reassuring. Exxon is now facing nine 
environmental suits Over air and water 
pollution, as well as 66 notices of viola- 
tion of state or local environmental 
rules. 

Through its representatives and 
reports, Exxon concedes that pollution 
is in store for Mole Lake, though the 
euphemistic language makes it seem 
that , the effects will be minimal and 
unavoidable: “The Mole Lake Indians 
may have to accomodate new pressures 
coming from both the mine develop- 
ment^ and' from newcomers,” its 
technical plan: for the project predicts. 
Says, company geologist Ed May, 
“Contamination is bound to occur no 
matter how wisely a mine is designed or 
how diligent the operators are.” 

One major threat would be from 
iron pyrite, which reacts with water to 
form insoluable chemical compounds 
which accumulate in still water. If Exx- 
on proceeds with its plans to dump the 
mine waste in nearby wetlands, Rice 
Lake’s vegetation .would be smothered 
by a reddish slime made up of these 
compounds. And in addition, Rice 
Lake is connected to one of 
Wisconsin’s major rivers, the Wolf. 

: A 1977 Wisconsin Department of 
Revenue Mining Impact Study suggests 
further dangers: “Since uranium is 
often found in metal deposits, it is like- 
ly that economically profitable quan- 
tities may be extracted along with other 
metals like zinc, copper, etc. . . .” If 
uranium is extracted, it would pro- 
bably pollute the reservation with 
highly toxic radon gas. 

To combat these dangers, the tribe is 
considering having Washington comb- 
ed for a copy of the lost treaty which 
assures them their land. A Wisconsin 
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environmental group, Dead Serious, is 
calling for a Regional Environmental 
Impact Review before the mining 
begins. Exxon needs Mole Lake only to 
augment its astronomical profits. The 
Sakaogan Chippewa have held on to 
their culture hnd their ancestral home 
for countless generations. The tribe 
needs Rice Lake for its survival. 


Agrarian Reform 
Vietnam Style 


TORONTO (LABOUR REPORT/ 
LNS) — On January 3, 1981, three men 
walked into the coffee shop of the lux- 
urious Sheraton Hotel in San Salvador 
and shot two Americans and a 
Salvadorean sitting at a table. The 
three men were the only customers in 
the restaurant of a hotel which is so 
security-conscious that it is a fortress. 
A waitress who witnessed the incident 

said the assassins “tucked their pistols 
into their trousers and very calmly 
left.” 

The victims of this bloody encounter 
were Michael Hammer and Mark 
Pearlman, of the Washington-based 
AIFLD (America!! Institute of Free 
Labor Development) and Jose Viea, 
head of both the Salvadorean Com- 
munal Union (UCS), the most pro- 
government of the Salvadorean pea- 
sant unions, and the Institute for 
Agrarian Transformation, which has 
received $1 million from U.S. AID to 
incorporate Salvadorean peasants into 
the Agrarian Reform. 

The killing of the three may well 
sound the death knell for the highly 
controversial Agrarian Reform passed 
on March 6, 1980. The program has 
been hotly condemned by the country’s 
right-wing oligarchy, owners of 60 per- 
cent of the country’s fertile land. Presi- 
dent Duarte himself acknowledged that 
the killing of the program directors 
“was almost certainly an action of the 
extreme right.” 

Under the present circumstances of 
warfare and armed insurrection, the 
Agrarian Reform was perhaps doomed 
to failure. As one critic noted, “Some 
element of social and economic stabili- 
ty is necessary to even begin such a 
reform. ..The fact that a State of Seige 
was declared at the same time as the 
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Agrarian Reform gives you some idea 
of the ‘stability* the government ex- 
pected.” 

The joint US AID-ISTA blueprint 
for reform was designed to be a 
political buffer, rather than the actual 
eradication of inequality in the coun- 
tryside. By offering the landless 
peasants ownership of tiny plots of 
land, the program has attempted to 
block their radicalization and desertion 
from the Christian Democratic junta. 
Critics of the program have pointed 
out the similarities between the 
Salvadorean Agrarian Reform and the 
counter-insurgency pacification pro- 
gram in South Vietnam. Indeed, Roy 
Prosterman who helped design the pro- 
gram, was one of the chief architects of 
the nefarious “Land to the Tiller” pro- 
gram in Vietnam.” 

Long before the killing of the ad- 
ministrators, it was clear that the pro- 
gram had far too many contradictions 
to achieve any resolution to the long- 
term crisis in the countryside. For ex- 
ample, the initial expropriations were 
directed at holdings over 500 hectares 
(one hectare = 2.47 acres), whereas the 
bulk of the profitable coffee landhold- 
ings range from 50-150 hectares in size. 
By January 1981, less than one percent 
of the coffee cultivations had been af- 
fected. 

Despite its virulent attack against the 
program, the oligarchy has been well 
compensated for their expropriations. 
Landowners are being paid 25 percent 
of the value of their land in cash, and 
75 percent of the value in bonds. To 
date, however, no bonds have been 
issued. As one senior agricultural of- 
ficial explained, “If the junta decides 
to reverse the Agrarian Reform tomor- 
row it could do so more easily because 
the former owners have not been 
paid... They have an argument that the 
land is still theirs.” 

The program has fallen far short of 
its promise to give all peasants land. It 
is estimated that over 50 percent of the 
country’s campesinos are still landless. 
In addition, peasants have discovered 
that they are not being “given” land; 
they must pay a monthly rent for its 
use. 

The Salvadorean military forces are 
responsible for implementing the pro- 
gram in the countryside, opening the 
way for countless incidents of abuse 
and corruption. Archbishop Romero 
prophetically defined their role when 
he wrote to President Carter in 
February of last year: 


Unfortunately, the present 
government Junta and especially 
the Armed Forces and security 
forces have not demonstrated any 
ability to solve structurally or in 
political practice our serious na- 
tional problems... Political power 
is in the hands of unscrupulous 
military personnel who only 
know how to repress the people 
and favor the interests of the 
Salvadorean oligarchy. 

The most serious criticism of the 
Agrarian Reform is the vicious treat- 
ment of peasants. Under the pretext of 
“protecting” peasants, the military has. 
cordoned off vast areas in order to 
maintain a 24-hour watch against the 
incursion of liberation forces. 

According to the North American 
Congress on Latin America (NACLA), 
“each hacienda was to be a military 
outpost in the Junta’s campaign to 
destroy the left. Each occupying force 
received a list prepared by ORDEN, of 
suspected members of the popular 
organizations. Reform was a cover for 
repression.” 

A technician with the government’s 
ISTA told the following story: “The 
troops came and told the workers the 
land was theirs now. They could elect 
their own leaders and run it 
themselves. The peasants couldn’t 
believe their ears, but they held elec- 
tions that very night. The next morning 
the troops came back and 1 watched as 
they shot every one of the elected 
leaders.” In late May, the ISTA techni- 
cians went out on strike, protesting the 
massive repression, the harassment of 
ISTA personnel by the National 
Guard, and the lack of fertilizers, seed 
and financial credit for the new 
cooperatives. (NACLA, July-Aug. 
1980) 

On May 30, the Cooperative at San 
Francisco Guajovo in the Department 
of Santa Ana was attacked and 12 of 
its members were killed. They were all 
members of the UCS, which has been 
the only peasant association to support 
the Agrarian Reform. Several days 
later, UCS executive leaders in eight of 
the country’s departments placed a 
statement in El Independiente (June 9, 
1980). The killings, they stated, had 
been carried out by armed members of 
the National Guard. 

Faced with this (killings) we feel 
we cannot continue implementing 
this Agrarian Reform, which up 
until now, we have supported 


because we saw it as a benefit to 
the campesinos. But if these ac- 
tions carried out against us aren 7 
stopped, we will be obliged to 
undertake a new course of action 
in defense of our organization. 

. . . Instead of our dream coming 
true, we are faced with a situation 
in which the very peasants to 
whom the land was to be given, 
are themselves being eliminated, 
eliminated. 

In August, the UCS announced its 
support for the FDR’s three-day 
general strike, stating that it had been 
offered promises of land which had 
never occurred. According to their 
estimates, only five percent of their 
members had benefited from the 
reform, and at least 35 members had 
been killed. In December, more violent 
incidents occurred which included 
some members of the UCS. On 
December 19, 80 campesinos were 
assassinated in one zone. 10,000 
campesinos from the Berlin area were 
forcibly expelled because of military 
operations. On January 15, a New 
York Times article reported that 
“more than 200 peasant cooperative 
leaders and five institute employees 
have been killed since the land reform 
began in March.” The Human Rights 
Commission announced that at least 
one half of the 12,000 victims of 
violence last year were peasants. 

Held up as a panacea for the social 
and economic woes in El Salvador, the 
Agrarian Reform is nothing more than 
a pawn of the political forces already in 
power in El Salvador. After being 
threatened on national television by 
one of the right-wing military com- 
manders, Under-Secretary of 
Agriculture Jorge Villacorta left El 
Salvador in mid-March stating, “The 
government is losing the minimal sup- 
port it once had and the leadership of 
the Reform is falling completely under 
the control of the right.” Without 
viable support by the Salvadorean peo- 
ple, the Agrarian Reform is simply a 
prop for President Duarte’s sagging 
political dream. 
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Women pounding coca massava 
in Mozambique. 

see story pg.8 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 
Stephanie Urdang/LNS 
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Youths protested the proposed 
sub-minimum wage at a rally 
near the steps of City Hall in 
New York City, in May, 1981. 

New York Mayor Koch has offerd 
the city as a testing ground for 
the sub-minimum wage bill. 

see, story pg.5 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 

Ray Saltini/Youth Com- 
munication /LNS 


Followed by a not- too 

happy bodyguard , newly- 

elected President Francois 

Mitterrand, on his way to 

some important meeting, plunges 

into the crowd constantly 

massed at the corner of his street, 

before entering his car. 

see story pg.6 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 

Rosette Coryell /LNS 
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On May 10, in the Place de la 
Bastille, Paris, France, this young 
couple express their joy and hope 
at the election of Francois 
Mitterrand by kissing under the 
emblem of the Socialist Party - 
a fist holding a rose. 

see story pg.6 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 

Farida Hamak/LNS 
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CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 
Hans Georg Rauch/World 
Conference of the U.N. 
Decade for Women/LNS 

see story pg. 12 
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CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 
Trever/CPS/DC Gazette/ 
LNS 

see story pg.15 
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CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 
Auth/Ang Katipunarn/ 
LNS 

' v , 

see story pg. 3 
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CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 
Mike Constable/Union 
Art Service/LNS 

see story pg.15 
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